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Progress in 
restaurant 
talks here 


Negotiators for three culinary 
unions won a 21 per cent pay and 
fringe raise offer this week and 
went back into sessicn with res- 
taurant employers, with one ma- 
jor issue blocking settlement. 


The membership had auihor- 
ized the negotiators to call a 
strike any time after Monday 
midnight but the walkout was 
held off as progress was made 
in marathon negotiations. The 
negotiating committee of the 
Joint Executive Board of Culi- 
nary Workers was also empow- 
ered to accept a satisfactory set- 
tiement, 

The. issue. remaining as nego- 
tiations-resumed late Wednesday 
with federal mediation help was 
the employer proposal for a four 
hour shift for bartenders in ad- 
diticn to the full shift. Bartend- 
ers Local 52 opposed the short 
shift. 

The wage and fringe package 
proposal came after the mem- 
bership of the Bartenders, Cooks, 
Pastry Cooks & Assistants Loca) 
228 and Waiters, Waitresses & 
Service Crafts Local 31 had over- 
whelmingly voted strike author- 
ization. 

The East Bay Restaurant As- 
sociation offered the 21 per cent 
raise package over three years. 
Wages would account for 18% 
per cent and the remainder of 
the offer would gio to fringes. 

The fringe offer would cover 
extension of dental care to em- 


More on page 8 


Clerks gain in 
shoe store pact 


Retail Clerks Local 870 has 
won improved wages and fringe 
benefits in a new one-year con- 
tract covering employes of inde- 
pendent shoe stores in Alameda 
County. 

The union had received strike 
sanction trom the Alameda 
County Central Labor Council 
and Local 870 credited a Labor 
Council committee with import- 
ant help in reaching the new 
agreement. 

President Russel L. Mathiesen, 
who succeeded retiring President 
Charles F. Jones this week, 
praised Labor Council Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer Richard 
K. Groulx and representatives 
from Office Employes Local 29, 
who made up the committee, for 
assistance. 


The contract, covering some 75 
emp'oyes at 10 non-chain shoe 
stores, is retroactive to the June 


MORE on page 8 
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BRAZILIAN trade union officials were guests for four days of 
Auto Mechanics Lodge 1546. Standing (left to right) Avelino Mor- 
ganti, first secretary Rio Grande do Sul State Federation of Metal 


Workers; Federation Secretary 
interpreter Daniel Smith (in 


General Sebastiao Marconi Ody; 
rear); Jose Magno dos Santos 


Pereira, Santes, Metal Workers local vice president; Business Rep- 
resentative Manuel’ Francis of Ledge 1846; knecling~<Otaud Car- 


nahan, Lodge 1546 business repr 


ve; and presidents of 


Metal Workers locals Jose Raimundo: ‘Sant’Ana- 0f Divinopolis 


Local, Benedito Marcilio Alves d 


a Silva of Santo Andre Local and 


Davi Moreira da Silva of Itauna Local. 


Lathers, Plasterers walk out 


More than 400 lathers and 
plast-rers struck in the East Bay 
Tuesday after rejecting employer 
wage and fringe package offers 
in contract negotiations. 

Lathers Local 88 and Plaster- 
ers Local 112 did not picket con- 
struction jobs, preventing a shut 
down, The unions said _ they 
would not picket unless employ- 
ers sought to turn their work 
over to others. 


The plasterers had sought a 
$425 per hour wage and fringe 
raise package over three years 
and were offered $2.50 by the 
Contracting Plasterers Associa- 
tion of Alameda and Contra 
Costa Counties. 

In bargaining with the East 
Bay Lathing Contractors Asso- 
ciation and the Alameda-Contra 
Costa Lathing & Plastering Con- 
tractors Association. the lathers 
had asked a $4.50, three-year 


Cordeiro named 
to CLC board 


President Edward Cordeiro of 
Carmen’s Division 192 was elect- 
ed to the Atameda County Cen- 
tral Labor Council’ executive 
committee Monday night, de- 
feating Dave Grundman, of San 
Francisco - Oakland Mailers Lo- 
cal 18. 

Cordeiro polled 30,113 per cap- 
ita votes to 7,335 for Grundman. 
Cordeiro fills the vacancy cre- 
ated by the resignation from the 
committee of William Stumpf, of 
Steelworkers Local 3702, who has 
retired. 


pay-fringe package and were of- 
fered $3.50. 

The more than 200 lathers in- 
volved rejected the employer 
proposal Monday night. The 
plasterers, with some 200 men 
involved, turned down their em- 
ployers’ offer last week. 

No negotiations were sched- 
uled as the two unions struck. 

Both unions’ previous con- 
tracts had expired June 30. 


Some costly bargains 


EDITOR'S CHAIR 
—page 8 


Registration --- 


The answer to ending Repub- 
lican centrol of Alameda Coun- 
ty’s Sixteenth Assembly District 
seat—and to labor’s overall polit- 
ical program—is voter registra- 
tion, COPE-endorsed Assembly 
candidate Kenneth A. Meade 
told the Central Labor Council 
this week. 

Meade, an attorney, who faces 
GOP Assemblyman Don Mulford 
for the Sixteenth District post 
in November, noted that Demo- 
cratic registration had been in- 
creased to 55 per cent from the 
previous 50-50 Democratic-GOP 
split. 

COPE, whose registration ef- 
fort helped change the district’s 


,000 housing units asked 


BIC urges action by U.S. 


for homes, jobs here 


The Alameda County Building Trades Council this week asked 
the federal government to commit federal funds for 2,000 additional 
units of housing here to be sponsored by the BTC. 

The request, to the Department of Housing & Urban Develop- 
ment, was an outgrowth of talks by council Secretary-Treasurer 


Lamar Childers and HUD Assistant ei bean cma aaa 


last month in Washington. 


Simmons was told of the BTC 
sponsored Acorn development in 


' West Oakland, with 670 units al- 


ready occupied or near comple- 
tion. He indicated extreme inter- 
est in new BTC _ sponsored 
housing and indicated support 
tc the new request. 

Two major considerations—the 
need for decent housing and the 
critical jobless problem in the 
building trades—are involved in 
the BTC request. 


If the 2,000 units are author- 
ized under the national Housing 
Aet they will mean about $360,- 
000,000 in Alameda County con- 
struction. 

Childers told the BTC that the 
198 Acorn units still under con- 
struction wceuld be completed 
this year and ‘‘we could have a 
very bad unemployment situa- 
tion this winter and next year.” 

Simmons asked Childers to 
describe the BTC supported Pro- 
ject Upgrade and Prep Program 
for training and integrating mi- 
ncrity workers in construction 
in his application for new hous- 
ing. 

Upgrade and Prep, however, 
appear to be facing tough sled- 
ding in the BTC’s appeal for new 
funding. In talks with a lower 
echelon Department of Labor 
executive, Childers was told that 
they would not be refunded. Up- 
grade’s funds run out September 
15 and Prep is funded threugh 
the rest of the year through the 
Oakland Economic Development 
Council, Inc. 

Childers, who was in Washing- 
ton to speak at the convention 
of the National Association of 
Mincrity Contractors, amd Asso- 
ciation President Ray Dones then 
met with Undersecretary of La- 


More on page 8 


late 


Amateurs get last 
call to audition 
for COPE picnic 


Planners for COPE’s 1970 La- 
bor Day picnic issued a last call 
for amateur performers who 
want to appear on the stage 
September 7 at the Alameda 
County Fairgrounds. 

Tryouts will be held next 
Thursday evening, July 16. 

Those interested in. getting on 
the bill should telephone Bill 
Burks, chairman of the talent 
committee, at 451-3215 for an au- 
dition. He will advise them of 
the hour and place of their try- 
out. 

Meanwhile, the other commit- 
tees which will hande the many 
facets of arranging and running 
the picnic were being set up. 

Those who want to help on the 
committees should contact Assis- 
tant Secretary Ed Collins of the 
Alameda County Central Labor 
Council at 444-6510. The more 
who volunteer, said Collins, the 
less work for all. 


The talent committee said it 
was interested in almcst any 
type of quality amateur per- 
formance, group or single—jug- 
glers, acrobats, dancers, singers, 
bands, magiciams. 

The invitation was open to 


union members, their families 
and their friends. 

The amateur show is just one 
of the entertainment programs 
stheduled for the picnic at Plea- 
santon. Tickets are $1. They may 
be obtained from your union or 
the Central Labor Council. 


name of game---says Meade 


picture, is going ahead with a 
vigorous new countywide voter 
signup effort, Labor Council Ex- 
ecutive Secretary-Treasurer 
Richard K. Groulx reported. 

Next move is a big registration 
effort in Southern Alameda 
County in cooperation with the 
Culinary Workers & Bartenders 
Local 823, he said. 

The countywide effort is ex- 
pected to enlist every shop stew- 
ard and other active union 
members as deputy registrars, 
with prizes for those who regis- 
ter the most working people, he 
added. 

An indispensable ingredient, 
he told the council, is money— 


union contributions to the regis- 
tration drive. 


Meade, who hopes to substi- 
tute his pro-working people 


MORE on page 8 


OFFICIAL NOTICES 


Correspondents columns will 
be found on page 4 of this edi- 
tion of the Labor Journal. 
Unions will find notices of im- 
portant meetings called by 
their officers on page 6. 
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How to Buy 


Needless dangers lurk in homes 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Labor Journal Consumer Expert 

While serving on the National 
Commission on Product Safety, 
the tragedy that seemed to me 
most strongly to exemplify the 
need for government reguiation 
to require safer products, was 
was happened to 19-year-old Eu- 
gene McDaniel of Georgia. 

He lay down for a nap in a 
recom warmed by an unvented 
gas heater, with the window 
closed. Twelve hours later his 
mother found him unconscious. 
Tcday he has a mental age of 
about eight. The carbon monox- 
ide produced by the unvented 
gas heater had damaged his 
brain. 

For the sake of a relatively 
small amount of money (saved 
by the landlord who owned the 
house), this young man’s life has 
been ruined. 

An unvented gas heater costs 
from $60 to $70. A comparable 
vented one costs $150 to $250 plus 
instalation costs. That would be 
the most dependably safe instal- 
lation. 

But even if the unvented gas 
heater had a thermostat, at a 
cost of $17-$25, the boy might 
have been saved. If the heater 
had shut off at about 72 degrees, 


it certainly would not have pro- 
duced as much carbon monoxide 
as it did, Michael R. Lemov, the 
commission’s General Counsel 
points out. As it was, interviews 
with the mother indicated that 
the temperature in the room 
probably had gone up to 95-100 
degrees. 

Many people have been as- 
phyxiated from the use of un- 
vented gas heaters. Yet, only a 
few localities ban them. Over 
600,000 were sold in 1969. An es- 
timated fifteen million are in 
use. 


IRONICALLY, even the sav- 
ings from buying unvented gas 
heaters are illusory. The thermo- 
statically - controlled vented 
heaters save money in the long 
run by controlling the use of 
fuel. 


Unvented gas heaters are only 
one of the needlessly hazardous 
products that kill or injure many 
of the 20,000,000 people hurt..in 
and around homes by accidents 
each year. Not all of these acci- 
dents can be blamed on products 
that could be made safer. Many 
are due to user carelessness and 
the nature of some sports. 

IN GENERAL the greatest haz- 
ards to you and your family, in- 
volve recreationa! equipment in- 


YOUR MONEY'S WORTH 


by Sidney: Margolius 


TAX TIP FOR pies Ri enspto 


@TUDENTS AND OTHER 
PART-TIME OR TEMPORARY 
WORKERS CAN HAVE AS 
MUCH AS $1725 A YEAR 
INCOME FOR 1970 WITHOUT 
OWING ANY TAX AS THE 
RESULT OF NEW RULES. 

. MOREOVER, THEY NO 
LONGER NEED GO me) 
THE RED TAPE OF ay 
HAVING TAXES WITH- 
HELD AND THEN 
FILING FOR A REFUND. 


HIS EARNINGS WILL 
BE UNOER $1725 

FOR 1970 CAN REQUEST 
THAT HIS EMPLOYER 
NOT WITHHOLD 
TAXES! 


Jou vo Have 
TO CERTIFY THAT 
YOU EXPECT NQ 
TAX LIABILITY 
FOR THIS YEAR 
AND HAD NONE 
THE YEAR BEFORE. 


WHEN YOU SHOP FOR WOMEN'S AND 


CHILDREN'S APPAR’ _| 


NSIST ON THE 


LABEL AT THE RIGHT. AT THE LEFT IS 
THE LABEL OF THE COOPERS INTER- 


Effective 
Name. 

Old Address 
New Address 


CUT OUT AND MAIL TO: 


| AM MOVING 


{ am moving to a new »~lIdress. 


Union Na.. 
City __ 
TA nn ve 
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cluding bikes, sports and play- 
ground equipment; toys, home 
fixtures and furnishings; yard 
equipment; kitchen equipment 
including knives; household ap- 
pliances; cooking devices; home 
tools including ladders; power 
tools; laundry, cleaning and pes- 
ticide products; containers, in- 
cluding cans and bottles; heat- 
ing equipment; firearms and ex- 
plosives; clothing (other than 
burns); flammable liquids (gas- 
oline, lighter fluids, etc.) 
cosmetics 
items. 


Among the products that the 
commission singled out as un- 
reasonably hazardous are: 


Architectura) glass (tempered 
glass could be used instead. of 
ordinary annealed glass in patio 
dcors, storm. doors. and shower 
enclosures) ; 

Color television sets (some 10,- 
000 caught fire in 1969, and: man- 
ufacturers now avé working to 
improve safety standards and 
manufacturing practices); 

Floor furnaces (the grilles are 
the leading cause of burns to 
children under five).; 

Glass bottles (the commission 
has urged more care in manu- 
facture) ; 


High-rise bikes (an additional 
risk on top of the known haz- 
ards); 


Hot - water vaporizers (some 
have been found to be unstable, 
and in any case questions have 
been 1aised abcut the necessity 
of heating the water to scalding 
temperatures) ; 

Household chemicals and 
cleaning products (young chil- 
dren are likely to sample every 
liguid or chewable substance, 


Income surtax end 
shifts billions to 
business, consumer 


The income surtax ended July 
1, creating a multibillion change 
in the flow of the nation’s money 
but only a dollar and cents dif- 
ference to the average worker. 

The average worker will get 
roughly $1.50 more a week in 
take home pay. Altogether the 
nation’s consumers will have an 
extra $2,000,000,000 to spend in 
the next six months. 

Corporations will keep around 
$2,901,900,000 that otherwise they 
would pay in taxes. 

Ana the federal government 
will feel the squeeze in the loss 
of income. 

The surtax on income taxes 
was 10 per cent when it was ini- 
tiated in April 1, 1968. It was re- 
duced to 5 per cent last January 
1. Economists are still arguing 
over whether it spurred or slow- 
ed inflation. 

The change, combined with 
the increase in personal income 
tax exemption from $600 to $650, 
will mean $1.10 more a week for 
the worker in the $7,000 a year 
bracket. 

Those earning $10.000 or more 
a year wil! keep $1.70 more a 
week instead of giving it to 
Uncle Sam. 


, 
and personal - use 


Greyhound profits 


Year-old nationwide bus fare 
increases of 5 to 10 per cent have 
approval of an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission examiner but 
one company, Grevhound Cor- 
poration, came in for criticism. 
Examiner E. E. Meisenbach rap- 
ped the corporation for draining 
off money from Greyhound Lines 
cent. ICC could disapprove the 
ase. 


and: 


and some of the products used 
around homes are more inviting, 
and more-caustic and corrosive, 
than they need to be); 


infant furniture (cribs with 
slat spaces too wide, or with 
straps as on the lidded “Kiddie 
Koops” have proved to be haz- 
ardous and even fatal, and poor- 
ly-designed high chairs, play 
chairs and dressing tables in- 
crease dangers of falls); 


Ladders (many falls might be 
averted by requiring such safety 
features as non-slip treads, wid- 
er treads, non-slip feet and tips, 
etc.); 


Power tools (the tools them- 
selves ‘shouldbe doubly insulated 
to. protect against shock, and 
some cheaply-made accessories 
such as. unstable saw attach- 
ments for portable drills and 
unguarded sanders, are notori- 
ously dangerous) ; 

Rotary. lawn mowers (an in- 
herently dangerous product sub- 
ject to many.‘user errors); 

Boys (the shocking number of 
dangerous toys resulted in a toy 
safety law effective this year 
which could eliminate many haz- 


ards if the government enforces 
it adequately). 


Many other products are need. 
lessly dangerous, including bath- 
tubs and shower stalls with slip- 
pery surfaces; poorly-made ex- 
tension cords and plugs; eye- 
glasses and flammable frames 
imported mostly from Japan, 
Italy and Spain; recreational 
equipment; aerosol containers 
and cosmetics. 


Often products are redesigned 
for greater safety after the re- 
ports of injuries come in. I would 
ge beyond the commission’s rec- 
ommendations, and would urge 
that manufacturers not be al- 
lowed to put any product cn the 
market without first giving it a 
thorough safety evaluation. 


You need a license to experi- 
ment on animals. Human beings, 
too, need protection from experi- 
mental designs in an era of many 
new products. 

The legislation needed to re- 
duce product hazards is up to 
Congress, now that the legisla- 
tion it asked for has been com- 
pleted. 

(Copyright 1970) 


Getting Your Money’s Worth 


The two best insect repellents 
rated by Consumer Reports costs 
less than $0 cents per ounce of 
active ingredients—the chemical 
that makes them effective re- 
pellents. Yet you can pay as high 
as $12 per ounce of active ingre- 
dients and get a less effective re- 
pellent 

All cost about the same price 
in the store. But their effective- 
ness is directly related to the 
amount of active insect-repel- 
lent chemical they contain. The 
top-rated ones provide 50 per 
cent active ingredients. The low- 
est in the category offer cnly 7 
rer cent active ingredients. 

Consumer Reports recommends 
shopzring for products with high- 
er percentages of active ingredi- 
ents. It notes that the label of 
each repellent must state levels 
of active and inert ingredients. 


THE TWO MOST commen ac- 
tive ingredients found in repel- 
lents are diethyl toluamide and 
ethyl hexanediol. Consumer Re- 
ports considers diethyl toluamide 
as better for genéral-purpose 
use for several reasons, including 
its less-oily feeling. 

Diethyl toluamide doesn’t rub 
off or wash off as easily as ethyl 
hexanediol. It has a lower evap- 
oraticn rate. Still, the magazine 
savs. even the weakest of the 
ethyl types ra‘ed will protect vou 
as long as you apply fresh rerel- 
lent once the insects begin to 
find you appetizing again. 

“No repellents available to con- 
sumers today can stop insects 
from buzzing around you or drive 
them away,” Consumer Reports 
says. “Nor ean any convey pre- 
tection from a treated area to 
an untreated area.” 


INSECTS are not repelled by 
the strene smell of things like 
citronella, but by the unpleasant 
sensation the repellent provides 
when the insect alights. Thus, 
an untreated area is vulnerable. 

Mosquitoes and biting flies are 
perfectly able to bite throug 
thin fabrics, says the magazine. 
so outdoorsmen should treat 
clothes as well as skin with re- 
pnellent. The fabric treatment 
should remain effective for sev- 
eral days, assuming it isn’t wash- 
ed ov rained out, says Consumer 
Reperts, monthiy publication of 
Consumers Union, the nonprofit, 
noncommercial product testing 
oreanization. 

Sprays may be more conven- 
jent for “protecting” clothing, 


| 
' 


says Consumer Reports, but it 
notes that repellents can sting 
the eyes and mucous membranes 
of the nose and suggests that ap- 
plications to the face be made 
by spraying on the palms and 
then rubbing the face. Children 
should be warned not to rub 
their eyes once repellent has 
been applied. 

Repellents can cause damage 
to eertain fabrics, and it is rec- 
ommended that you try out a 
renellent on an _ inconspicuous 
ave. before you treat the whole 
garment. 

Cens::mer Reports cites one in- 
sect repellent label which warns 
that it may affect lacquer, paint, 
plastic, goggles, watch crystals, 
most asphalt tile, some linoleum, 
and wall paper. 
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Manufacturers of 


LEATHER WORK GLOVES, MITTS 
WELDERS’ LEATHER GARMENTS 


HOURS 8-5—Sat.: 8-3 


SIMMONS GLOVE CO. 


$06 12th St., Oakland, Calif. 
PHONE: 451-0462 
ee 


WESTERN TITLE GUARANTY 
COMPANY 


BERKELEY . . . . 841-7505 
FREMONT .. . . 797-4122 
HAYWARD... . 537-1165 
LIVERMORE . . . 477-9120 
OAKLAND .. . . 893-8100 
SAN LEANDRO . . 483-4000 
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STATE SENATOR -Nicholas C. 
Suest of honor. next Fuesday; July..14, at a re- 
ception sponored ‘by the Trial Lawyers of Ala- 
Miefa‘and Contra Costa Counties, at ‘the toms 
of Mr. ‘ond MYs. Alfred Sinion, 5645 Bacow 
Rond, “Oakland. Taking , over the ‘event xte, 
Bs to right, Don Grain ineall Mrs. eee 


Petris will be 


Efstathiou, ‘who will take part in the enter- 
tainment, Alameda Cotmty Building Trades 
Seerétary-Treasurer Lamar Childers and his 
wife, Francés Childers, secretary-treasurer of 
Culinary Workers Local. 31. Tickets at $25 per 
person are available from Chairman James‘G. 
Quinn at nian 2292, or Jack Lipian, 835-8355. 


Louis Martinez retires from Local 2559 post 


Louis Martinez retired June 30 
after more than 20 years as fi+ 
nancial secretary and business 
representative of Production Car- 
penters Local 2559 — but he is 
still working at it. 

He is breaking in his successor, 
Ulric L. Jackson, 51, who has 
been active in the union for 23 
years. 

Martinez, now 65, is doing this 
job for free—the same rate of 
pay he got in 1938 when he be- 
gan as a volunteer organizer for 
the Production Carpenters in 
New Mexico. 

In those days he lived on 
beans. But it*nad its rewards, as 
when he -organized a-plant. and 
negotiated a 12% per cent wage 
increase—from 40 to 45 cents an 
hour. In that ‘same year the 
United States adopted a federal 
minimum wage of 25 cents an 
hour. 

Martinez was clected in 1949 as 


financial secretary and business 
agen® of Lumber & Sawmill 
Workers Local 3036. He contin- 


ued in that post when Local 3636 
meregcd with Production Carpen- 
ters of San Francisco 2559 and 


the current Ioocal was created 
with headquarters im Oakland. 

The. local Stretches over six 
countres—Monterey, Santa Oruz, 
San Mateo, Sah Francisco, Ala- 
meda and Coritra-Costa — with 
around. 500 members. 

Martinez has been the union’s 
chief negotiator with three as- 
sociations -and -a dozen »individ- 
ual plants for thesmen who make 
agricultural boxes. Most of the 
plants not represented by one of 
the associations he organized 
himself in 25 years of activity 
with the local. 

Since 1949 when he stepped 
into the executive post, he re- 
called, the top Aourly rate has 
risen. from $1.63 to ‘$3.65. One 
week’s vacation has been stretch- 
ed to four. 

Pensicns, sick leave, hospital, 
medical and some prescription 
plans are in force now, where 
none existed 20 years ago. Holi- 
days, u ard of in 1949, vary 
in different contracts today from 
6 to 10. 

The change has been accom- 
piished with few strikes, Mar- 
tinez recalled. 


PG&E hike called unjustified 


Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
pany’s request for another $67,- 
400,090 amnual rate increase is 
“exorbitant, unjustified and in- 


IBEW Local 595 
elects incumbents 


President Lester Bridge, Busi- 
ness Manager Thomas J. Swee- 
ney and other top officers of In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers Local 595 have 
been re-elected in membership 
batloting. 

Bridge defeated John (Bill) 
Andrews, 531 ‘to 84, and Sweeney 
was re-elected business manager 
and finamcial secretary with 538 
votes to 92 for Thomas Monzo. 

Vice President Robert Neville 
and Recording Secretary Delbert 
Mitchell were re-elec ted without 
oppesition. Treasurer Otis Lenox 
was re-elected by 386 votes to 186 
for Tcrry Bennis. 

Three new executive board 
members were elected: Fred 
Hammer, Patrick Jennings and 
Robert Tieman, 22d incumbent 
board members Ed Boyle, Paul 
Chivello and Al Real were re- 
elected. 

James Barthman was elected 
as 9 new member of the examin- 
ing board and four incumbents, 
Chivello, Karl Eggers, Bud Gru- 
ber and Robert Perona, were re- 


elected. 


flationary,” the California Labor 
Federation told the state Public 
Utilities Commission. 

John F. Henning, executive of- 
ficer of the State Federation, 
said that in 1964-68 PG&E earn- 
ed $1,158,567,875 more than its 
aliowable rate of return “and 
failed to return any of its excess 
earnings to rate payers.” 

“Surely,” Henning said, “a 
monopoly service franchised by 
the state has a moral obligation 
to pass along’excess earnings to- 
talling more than a billion dol- 
lars to rate payers through rate 
reductions rather than keeping 
it for profit or other corporate 
purposes.” 

In those :vears ‘PG&E’s ‘author- 
ized rate of return was 6.25 per 
cent. But its actual rate of re- 
turn, Henning said, ranged from 
6.54 per cent to 7.388 per cent. 

“In fact,’ Henning said, 
“PG&E's excess earnings in each 
of those years was substantially 
higher than the $67,400,000 rate 
hike it is currently demanding.” 


CLC seats new delegates 

New delegates seated on the 
Alameda County Central Labor 
Council include T. James Weber 
and Patricia A. Crawford, Fre- 
mont Federation of Teachers Lo- 
cal 1494: Kenneth Reeves, Paint 
Makes Local 1975; and Sheila 
McLaughlin, American Federa- 
tion of Teachers 771. 


Martinez and his wife are plan- 

ning to leave shortly on a trip 
throughout the south to Bowie, 
Md., where they will visit their 
daughter, Mrs. Jim Nettles. 
. Jackson, who is taking over the 
post, comes from Watsonville. He 
has been shop steward, member 
of the executive committee, was 
president of the old Local 3036 
and was a trustee of Local 2559 
at the time of his election as 
business representative and fi- 
nancial secretary. 


Typo Conference 
sets weekend meet 
in Richmond 


The Northern Califo 
graphical Conference 
its second quarterly 
tomorrow ‘and Sunday in Rich- 
mond, with action on strategy 
for local anti-prefessicnal strike- 
breaker ordinances expected to 
be on the agenda. 

Featured speaker at a pl 
day night banquet will be Inte 
national Typographical Union 
Second Vice President Joe Bin- 
gel, making his first West Coast 
appearance since results of the 
ITU’s May election were an- 
nounced. 


All offices in the conference, 
which represents ITU members 
from Bakersfield to Eureka and 
in part of Nevada, will be open 
for election Secretary Rufus M. 
Day noted. 


Action on local anti-scab ordi- 
nances is expected to be @is- 
cussed because of failure of the 
Legislature to move on Assembly 
Bill 559, a state anti- -professional 
strikebreaker. measure. Also on 
the agenda will be resolutions 
dealing with the national politi- 
cal scene. 


Host union for the conference, 
to be held at the Holiday Inn in 


Richmond, will be Richmond 
Local 738. 
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‘March to back I-) strikers 


Bay Area unionists will bring 
home to Marin County residents 


: the issues of the more than six- 


month-old strike at the scab- 
operated San Rafael Independ- 
ent-Journal in a mass march 
and autocade through the coun- 
ty Saturday, July 25. 

Leading the march will be Di- 
rector Cesar Chavez of the Unit- 
ed Farm Workers Organizing 
Committee, which this year has 
begun to score contract break- 


_ throughs in its five-year strike 
/ against grape growers who refuse 


to bargain. 


The event will be a peaceful 
demonstration, winding its way 
through Marin communities. Its 
sponsor is a committee of 25 
union representatives, including 
the secretaries of the nine Bay 
Area Central Labor Councils. 


Unionists are to assemble at 
10 a.m. at the Sir Francis Drake 
Boulevard-Miracle Mile intersec- 
tion in downtown San Anselmo 
and march to the I-J building in 
San Rafael. 


They will then proceed to Al- 
bert Field in San Rafael and 
—_________. take to automobiles to tour shop- 
Ping centers from Novato in 
northern Marin to Corte Madera. 

Representatives of Typograph- 
ical Union Local 21, on strike at 
the I-J since January 7, urged 
Bay Area unionists to turn out 
en masse, bringing union ban- 
ners or signs to supplement Lo- 
cal 21 picket signs. 

Latest offer by the I-J in now- 
suspended talks would have cut 
pay for most printers by some 
$52 a week below rates estab- 
lished at other newspapers. 


The I-J strike support. com- 
mittee noted that the newspaper 
had failed to respond to an ap- 
peal by a group of Marin County 
clergymen for mediation or 
binding arbitration —a proposal 
quickly accepted by Local 21 

Since the strike began, strike- 
breakers have put out the paper 
yee hired guards patrol the 
plan 

The dispute, the committee 
said, hos been “punctuated by 
frequent attacks by police and 
armed guards on union pickets.” 


Cruido Romagnola, 
Service Union 322 
pioneer, dead 


Members of Service Employees 
Local 322 this week. mourned 
Cruido Romagnola, a charter, 
member of the union, who died’ 
last month at 79. 

Romagnola had been. employed 
at Holy Sepulchre Cemetery, in 
Hayward, since 1928, and joined 
Local 322 when it was organized, 
more than 30 years ago. 

He was a loyal member with 
an excellent union record, Exec- 
utive Financial Secretary Vern 
Duarte said. ‘ 

Romagnola is survived by his 
wife, Benilda, two sons, Italo and 
Edward, and several grandchil- 
dren. 


Register now so you can vote 
in the Nov. 3 general election. 


In 30 seconds a race 
horse can run nearly 
a quarter of a mile... 

In the same time you 
can diala calla 

in the COUNETY. © rx<te wernone 


Dial direct, its _., Dialdirect,its faster. 
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Steamfitters 342. 
BY JIM MARTIN 


Due to a lack of a quorum, our 
membership meeting of July 2, 
1970, was cancelled. However, the 
Finance Committee and the Ex- 
ecutive Board, supplemented by 
President Boyer, filled in ap- 
pointments. 

Our next membership meeting 
has been designated as a special 
called meeting, so kindly arrange 
your affairs so you may be pres- 
ent at the August 6, 1970, mem- 
bership meeting. 

Likewise, President Ernie 
Boyer has scheduled an officers 
meeting for the night of Thurs- 
day, July 30, 1970 at 8 p.m. in 
Room 229 of the Labor Temple. 
All officers take note. The Exec- 
utive Board will meet at 7 p.m. 
on the same date. 

Our union’s work situation re- 
Inains the same—good—as the 
Bechtel Corporation continues to 
hire. Also Kellogg Company at 
the F.G.&E. powerhouse is sup- 
plementing their present crew, 
and at this date we have 29 on 
the Kellogg project. This com- 
pany will continue to hire. 

Now, in connection with this 
project, we are not going to place 
any travel card members on the 
powerhouse, and as we need 
workmen for this project, we will 
draw them from our other jobs. 

What we are saying is this— 
if you are interested in working 
at ihe powerhouse in Pittsburg, 
as jcbs become available, call the 
union office and we will place 
your name cn the list. 

Then as jobs become available 
at the powerhouse, we will con- 
tact you so you can make the 
change if you care to. Again, this 
will be on a first come, first out, 
basis. If you receive a call, your 
cal] will be honored. 

That’s about all for now. 

Wishing your Fourth of July 
was to your liking and a safe one. 

See you at our August 6 mem- 
bership meeting, which has been 
designated as.a special called 
meeting to act on the recommen- 
dations of the outcome of the 
officers meeting. 

See you then. 


Barbers 134 
BY JACK M, REED 


Ercthers, now that all the area 
newspapers have printed their 
cemments (including editorials) 
on our 25-cent price increase and 
mostly making us out as the ones 
who are wearing the black hats 
(the bad guys), it seems ironic 
that their thinking is that we 
should continually be kept at the 
bottem of the totem pole. All oth- 
er crafts and workers are con- 
tinually gaining higher wages 
and strike if necessary to adjust 
to the inflation that this admin- 
istration has forced on us. How 
the hell else is the working stiff 
going to pay the ridiculous high 
interest rates on his home, three 
to four thousand dollars for a 
low priced auto that turns out 
to be junk shortly thereafter? 
The fat salaries of our Port Com- 
missioners, County Supervisors, 
State Legislators and Federal 
Legislators. Never in the history 
of ibe world have they had it so 
good. And how are we going to 
pay the taxes that are forced 
upon us, many times without our 
voice or vote, which includes pay- 
ing welfare to recipients that 
ear more than we do? An 
Army “head shrinker” was paid 
$197,000 in 1968. These are just 
a very few of the reasons for a 
$3 haircut. When it comes to 
chaiging exorbitant prices, we 
are “pikers.” That’s a fact. 

We are now picketing The Ra- 
zor’s Edge barber shop at 2306 
Central Avenue in Alameda, 
owned by Richard Kellogg. We 
ask the cooperation of all union 
members to observe our sanc- 
tioned picket line. The first two 
days approximately ten of his 
union customers did stay out and 


4 


we know that more of them will 
when they are aware, and we 
thank them for this. 44 4 #8 

It is a shame that Mr. Kellogg 
does not realize that these ten 
customers, one time alone, would . 
have paid his dues many times 
over. On the other hand, we 
caught two union men who did 
cross that line and have turned 
their names over to their respec- 
tive unions, which will educate 
them on the doctrines of union- 
ism. 

Henceforth our members that 
drop three months behind in 
dues will be cited before the Ex- 
ecutive Board, as in the past, but 
with one difference. If they fail 
to appear, they will automati- 
cally be fined $10. 

Have had many calls as to 
where and when the new price 
lists will be available and how 
come that they were not ready 
the same day that the prices 
changed. Automation, I hear, is 
great, but we are not yet in the 
push-button stage and as soon 
as we get them, you will be no- 
tified. Meantime, use your artis- 
tic ability and have fun with 
your Crayclas, or if you have had 
a yen to paint in oil, now is your 
golden opportunity. 

Still need some journeymen 
to manage shops while owners 
are on vacation. 


Sheet Metal Workers 216 
BY ROBERT M. COOPER 


More of the men are seeing the 
light and giving to P.A.L. It is 
amazing how many of the re- 
tired members living on limited 
incomes still dig down and find 
2 and 3 dollars for this worthy 
endeavor. On the other hand, 
members working every day as 
foremen or on a good travel pay 
job would rather plunk twice as 
much on the bar. 

Following are a few who don’t 
believe this way: Napoleon Mc- 
Carthy, James Phillips, Ed H. 
Petersen and Aaron Stewart III, 
each donated $5 while Mac Car- 
ter, Budd Alford, Vernor Otto 
and Harvey Fallis (disabled) 
gave $3. 

Quite a few contributed $2 as 
did Fred Quinn, Robert Quinn 
and Paul Hanauer, all retired. 
Stu Nault, Gus Wheeler, Mike 
Blackstone, Lawrence Smith, Al- 
bert Kauailhilo, Ross Johnstone, 
Joe Borrego and Bill Stuckey 
helped out with the same size 
donation. 

Ed Bowers, James Yee, Charles 
Klemka, Harry Jennison, Harold 
Barta Sr., Harlan Nicolaus were 
the $1 givers. Retired members 
Walter Matson and Warren 
Dodge gave $1 also. So to all of 
you, may I extend a_ big thank 
you and reassure you it is money 
well spent. 

Let’s keep those contributions 
coming and with joint effort we 
will be able to amass $1 per 
member. The above total amount 
of $56 was contributed by 24 
members which means on the 
average each one did his own 
duty and is carrying one other 
man. 

All we are requesting is $1 per 
member, which isn’t very much. 
Don’t you agree? 

The summer weather is here 
so on these hot days, drink some 
other beer than Coors, please. 

Regular union meetings are 
held on the third Wednesday of 
each month, 8 p.m., in the La- 
bor Temple, Oakland. 

Members of the Tri - State 
Council Death Benefit Plan 
please note that Death Assess- 
ment No. 675 is now due and 
payabie. 
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SHEET METAL WORKERS 216 
BY WILLIAM (BILL) MADDOX 
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The newly elected business 
manager, business representa- 
tives and officers wish to express 
their thanks for your support in 
the June 26, 1970 election. On my 
own behalf, I thank you for your 
vote of confidence. 
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Watchmakers 101, ...... 


We sincerely hope all of you 
and your families had a happy 
and safe July 4th holiday. Re- 
member! It is a paid union hol- 
iday, therefore, you were entitled 
to be paid for this day if you 
did not work. If you did work, 
you were entitled to your regular 
day’s pay, plus time and one- 
half holiday pay. 

Many of our members are on 
vacation at. this time of the year. 
One of our members, Joe Munro, 
watchmaker employed at Granat 
Bros. Concord store, is going to 
Scotland. He still has a family 
there, and is thoughtfully 
enough, and fortunate enough to 
still have his mother who he is 
most anxious to see, not having 
seem her or the other members 
of his family for many years. He 
said the trip has been being put 
off year after year, so this year, 
realizing what we all know, i.e., 
it is later than we think, he de- 
cided to wait no longer. We sin- 
cerely wish him a wonderful re- 
union with his mother and fam- 
ily. 

Also at this time of year, our 
industry is at low ebb—however, 
after the vacations are over, and 
the watches get full of sand, or 
their owners have fallen in the 
drink and come back with their 
watches rusted — we will, as is 
customary, again be in full 
swing. 

SAN FRANCISCO MEETING: 
The next membership meeting 
will be held on Thursday, July 
16 at 7:30 p.m.—wUnion Office, 
693 Mission Street, Room 1707, 
San Francisco. 
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Chips and Chatter 
BY GUNNAR (BENNY) BENONYS 
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Our carpenters are doing a lot 
of traveling this year, it seems. 
Brother Ira and Theresa Cook 
have just returned from a trip 
to Boston, Mass., and then on to 
Germany, Paris, France, and 
Switzerland, a five weeks trip. 

All Labor is watching with a 
great deal of interest, the efforts 
of Teamsters Local 682, a 5,000 
member Construction Drivers 
Local of St. Louis. The astronom- 
ical rise in hospitalization costs 
plus scarcity of beds spurred 
plucky union president E. E. 
Gene Walla to cast about for a 
remedy, came up with the idea, 
“Hell, let’s build a place of our 
own.” 

Walle headed straight for the 
bargaining table and a solid 
bank of doubting faces. He con- 
vinced them that “Now is the 
time to act.” 

A supplemental trust fund was 
established, with the employers 
paying into the fund according 
to the number of hours each 
member worked. 

He and his fellow trustees have 
hired an engineering consulting 
firm and an architectural firm 
that specializes in hospital con- 
struction. 

Construction is scheduled to 
start in the fall of 1972 on the 
$35,000,000 medical complex. It 
will include a 400-bed hospital, 
parking facilities, a 200-bed am- 
bulatory center and a 200-bed 
ccnvalescent center. 

Labor-management trustees of 
various funds will be watching 
every development with a great 
deal of interest. 

Nixon economics are sure 
strange. A recent Department of 
Labor release claims that unem- 
ployment figures dropped from 
5 per cent to 4.7 per cent and at 
the same time another release 
stated that 1,300,000 more per- 
sons were added to the growing 
list of unemployed. It is esti- 
mated that upwards of 20 per 
cent to 50 per cent (in some 
areas) of the nation’s construc- 
tion workers are unemployed 
now and have been for some 
time, 

The construction industry has 
been “clobbered” during the last 


BY GEORGE F. ALLEN ° carpe 


18 months by the administra- 
tion’s policies of tight money and 
st interest rates of any 
@ past 100 years. 
Carpenters and apprentices, do 
you know about the food stamp 
program? You may be eligible 
for this money saving plan. You 
will find it well worth investi- 
gating. For basic information, 
call the main office at 401 
Broadway, Oakland, 834-5151. 
Ask for food stamp information. 
Another office is at 7800 Mac- 
Arthur Boulevard, Oakland, 635- 
2100. The Berkeley office is at 
2530 San Pablo Avenue, call 849- 
2460. Don’t hesitate to call one 
of these offices, you will save a 
great deal of money by using 
food stamps. 

Li’l GeeGee, our office vamp, 
comments about her neighbor: 
She tells her he isn’t fit to asso- 
ciate with hogs but then she 
raises heck if he doesn’t bring 
home the bacon! 

Uncle Benny observes, We can’t 
tell which way the wind’s blowing 
these days by watching a gal’s 
skirts. This reminds us of the old 
proverb, “Fashion is what a her 
does to a hem to get a him!” 

Carpenter Pete comments, “All 
work and no play makes plenty 
of jack to leave to relatives who 
never worked but who knew how 
to play!” 

Like to eat out occasionally? 
Try Francesco’s at Hegenberger 
Road and Pardee, Oakland, 
across the street from the ILWU 
hall. You’ll enjoy their tasty 
dishes and steaks. Cocktails, too, 
if you so desire. Say “Hello” to 
Maitre de Andy Serb and owner 
Dewey Bargiacchi. You'll like 
their place, food and service. 


See you at YOUR next UNION 
meeting, Thursday, July 16, 1970. 
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AFSCME 371 ‘Info’ 
BY NAT DICKERSON 
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The international union for 
public employes is entering its 
19th year, representing state, 
county and municipal employes; 
a great number of these workers 
are people in sanitary fields. 

These people are mainly gar- 
bagemen, street cleaners, jani- 
tors and the glorified janitorial 
division called custodians; as at 
most universities. In the past, 
due to a lack of these services, 
there was much devastation 
among and decimation of popu- 
lations because of epidemics like 
the so-called Black Death of the 
19th century and earlier, and 
other contagious diseases. 

One might say that the sani- 
tary crafts are very important 
adjuncts to the medical profes- 
sions; yet a worker in one of the 
phases of sanitation sometimes 
wonders what he must do to gain 
the recognition and respect 
granted to other crafts and pro- 
fessions. 

He also has to feed himself 
and family, pay taxes and gen- 
erally contribute to the overall 
economy; of course there is the 
small matter of caste, which is a 
leftover from our English herit- 
age in spite of the democratic 
process. 

For the above reasons, if no 
respect is forthcoming from our 
peers, self-respect and dignity 
must be generated within the 
ranks of sanitary workers them- 
selves, 

Though the writer does not con- 
sider himself a sage, he believes 
it to be the duty of such workers 
to adopt more militant and ag- 
gressive attitudes for achieving 
justice from an apathetic and 
disinterested society. 

There is no question but the 
sanitary worker bears a major 
responsibility in protecting the 
health and welfare of the nation. 

Therefore, he must become 
more self-assertive to resist being 
the last to benefit from the bud- 
getary “pie” which seems to be 
so generously distributed among 
the high echelon political figures. 

Our BA, Bob McLane will pos- 
sibly have some important re- 
ports from activities ensuing in 
Sacramento; so please come out 
to the meeting of July 11. We’ll 
see you there, 


‘right-to-work’ 
at ‘ 
in pay raise bill 

The Senate soundly. defeated 
a “right-to-work” amendment 
and passed a postal pay, reor- 
ganization and ‘collective bar- 
gaining bill that gives postal 
workers and management the 
right to negotiate a union shop. 

The legislation is now schea- 
uled to go to a conference com-. 
mittee, to be reconciled with the 
version passed by.the House in 
early June. 

Both bills provide an 8 per 


cent raise for postal workers, 


retroactive to April 16, establish 
a largely autonomous postal ser- 
vice in place of the present cab- 
inet department, guarantee that. 
postal workers will be able to 


move from their starting pay to 
the top salary step in not more 


than eight years, and provide for 
collective bargaining and dis- 
putes-settling procedures. _ 

The Senate version is some- 
what closer to the agreement 
that the AFL-CIO and seven 
postal unions negotiated with 
the Administration in April. 

While the original legislation 
specified that the 8 per cent 
raise would become effective 
when the bill became law, the 
Senate joined the House in back 
dating the increase to compen- 
sate for the legislative delay. A 
6 per cent pay raise for all fed- 
eral employes, including postal 
workers, was enacted earlier this 
year, retroactive to late Decem- 
ber of 1969. : 

Under the negotiated agree- 
ment a union shop could be ne- 
gotiated for all states which do 
not have “right-to-work” laws 
making the open shop compul- 
scry. 

The House knocked out this 
provision and Senate opponents 
of the union shop sought unsuc- 
cessfully to do the same. 

The rejected amendment was 
introduced by Sen. Paul J. Fan- 


nin (R.-Ariz.) and co-sponsored 


by Senators Carl T. Curtis (R.- 
Nebr.), Barry Goldwater (R-Ari- 
zona), Strom Thurmond (R.- 
S.C.) and Robert J. Dole (R- 
Kan.). 


Furniture union 
picks president 


Secretary-Treasurer Fred Ful- 
ford succeeded retiring President 
Morris Pizer and W. Carl Scar- 
brough was named secretary- 
treasurer at the Furniture Work- 
ers convention in New York. 

Pizer became president-emeri- 
tus after 24 years in the presi- 
dency. He urged the union to 
launch intensive organizing to 
offset mergers, automation, con- 
glomerate growth and imports 
threatening furniture industry 
jobs. 

Scarbrough is former southern 
region director. 


CLARENCE N. 


COOPER 


MORTUARY 


“Built by Personal 
Service” 


Main Office 


Fruitvale Ave. at East 
Sixteenth Street 


Telephone 533-4114 
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THOMAS L. PITTS, secretary-treasurer emer- 
itus of the California Labor Federation, at left, 
accepts an Assembly resolution commending 
i xe ba 34 ven Ww =e for bases inbor movement 


from Assembly leader George M. Zenovich as 
John F. Henning, executive officer of the State 
Federation, looks on. Pitts received a similar 
aceasta from the cine as wile 


Court order denies union representation right 


Social Services Union Local 
535 will appeal an Alameda 
County superior court ruling last 
week that rejected the right of 
seven members to union repre- 
sentation when called on the 
carpet for union activity. 

Judge Lyle E. Cook upheld 
three-day suspensions imposed 
on. the seven and went on to crit- 
icize their attitude with remarks 
which the union attorney termed 
“unjudicious and uncalled for.” 

The suspensions were based on. 
the county’s chargés that the 
seven used county cars to go to 
@ mass union informational 
picket line around the county ad- 
ministration building on May 14, 
1969. 

Judge Cook turned down their 
request to order the county to 
pay them for the three days to 
guarantee union representation 


in the future during disciplinary 
questioning. 

The judge went on to accuse 
the petitioners of “a whimsical 
and juvenile attitude toward 
supervising officers” and said 
each “should search his own con- 
science as to whether or not his 
demeanor in the proceedings 
leading up to and including this 
litigation is such as to inspire 
public confidence in its govern- 
ment.” 

“The judge stepped out of the 
role as judge of the facts,” said 
union attorney Stewart Wein- 
berg, “and decided to let his per- 
sonal feelings influence his judg- 
ment. 

“As a result, his remark is un- 
judicious and uncalled for. 

“The judge should search his 
conscience and reexamine his 


attitude toward working people 
specifically. 

“The case involved the very 
basic issue that working people 
are entitled to union represen- 
tation when their employer is 
calling them on the carpet for 
union activities. 

“The public employes of Ala- 
meda County have the right to 
be outraged by this prejudicial 
attitude which sets them apart 
from other employes.” 

The seven social workers- were 
Suspended when they refused to 
submit to questioning about the 
use of county cars unless a union 
representative was present. 

Twenty-three other social work- 
ers avoided suspension for their 
union activity by submitting to 
questioning by County Welfare 
Director Hrayr Terzian or his ad- 
ministrative assistants. 


Workers earn more in May but can buy less 


May told the now familiar 
story for American workers. They 
earned more but could buy less. 

The Department of Labor’s Bu- 
reau of Labcr Statistics reports 
that nationally the average rank- 
and-file production worker earn- 
ed $118.73 a week in May. That 
is a gain of $1.06 from April, 
partly because the average wor- 
ker put in slightly longer hours, 
and an increase of $5.17 from 
May, 1969. 

But, BLS adds, after adjust- 
ment for price increases real 
gross earnings were down by 1.5 
per cent for the year. 

Spendable earnings—the aver- 
age weekly pay after deducting 
social security and federal in- 
come taxes—came to $104.02 a 
week in May for a worker with 
three dependents. 

When this figure is translated 
into real spendable earnings, as 
expressed in 1957-59 dollars to 
reflect changes in the consum- 
er price index, it amounts to only 
$77.28. 

The Consumer Price Index 
reached 134.6 in May. That rep- 
resented an increase of four- 
tenths of one per cent in a 


month and 6.2 per cent in a year. 
Appioximately 128,000 workers 


will receive cost of living wage 
increases under union contracts 
as a result of the new consumer 
price peak in May. These in- 
creases vary all the way from 
two cents to 23 cents an hour. 


Another 43,300 workers with 
automatic cost of living clauses 
in their contracts will not get any 
increase at all because they have 
already reached the contractual 
maximum. 


The California Department of 
Industrial Relations reported 
that Bay Area factory workerxs 
averaged $162.09 a week in May, 
substantially higher than the na- 
tional average of $118.72 or the 
California state average of 
$148.52. 

Bay Area average earnings 
were $1.29 below April, because 
working time declined. For the 
year the weekly average pay was 
up $5.68 or 3.6 per cent, which 
the department said was “the 
smallest year to year rise in this 
area in more than two and a 
half years.” 

The percentage increase is just 


slightly more than half the in- 
increase in the cost of living. 


The California department 
made no translation of the gross 
average into take home pay nor 
into real purchasing power as 
compared with the nationally ac- 
cepted 1957-59 base. 


It did emphasize that its find- 
ings were averages of weekly 
earnings which ranged from 
$94.80 in apparel to $187.80 in 
petroleum refining. 


Gift from Africa 
aids fight on Hearst 


The distance record for a con- 
tribution to the fight of Los An- 
geles newspaper unions against 
the scab Hearst Los Angeles Her- 
ald-Examiner was set by Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl Schlesinger of Nairobi, 
Kenya. 

Los Angeles unionists believe 
they are relatives of Charles 
Schlesinger, a Herald-Examiner 
printer who has died since the 
strike-lockout began. 
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PRINTING 


LABOR’S Printing Press is 


here to serve unions and un- 
We __ furnish 
business 
cards to picket signs, station- 
ery to brochures, union elec- 
tion ballots to union bylaws— 
your every printing need. 


ion members. 
everything from 


Millmen accept new pact 
covering seven Bay counties 


Some 3,000 Millmen in seven 
Northern California counties are 
working under a new contract 
with 17% cent an hour pay in- 
creases retroactive to May 1 and 
another 40 cents hourly due next 
May 1. 

Members of the four Millmen’s 
local unions involved voted 9 to 
5 to accept, Business Agent Art 

Bigby of Local 550 reported. Bal- 
oo was completed on June 

0. 

Ten cents an hour will go into 
a pension fund starting March 
1, 1972. 

Immediate improvements in 
addition to the wage hike in- 
clude a cent an hour to be di- 
vided among funds for joint ap- 
prenticeship, journeymen and 
industry trust; improvements in 
the dental plan and six upgrad- 
ings in health and welfare with 


maintenance of benefits in both; 
better sick leave and pension 


provisions, increased overnight 
Subsistence and mileage rates. 
The new rate for journeymen 
in the shop is $5 an hour now; 
$5.40 next May. A carpenter in- 
staller will receive the construc- 
tion carpenter job site rate plus 
20 cents differential on fringes. 


The agreement runs to May 
1, 1972. It is with the Lumber & 
Mill Employers Association of 
Northern California and the As- 
sociated Cabinet Manufacturers 
of San Francisco. 


Millmen’s local unions involved 
are 550 in Alameda and Contra 
Costa counties; 42 in San Fran- 
cisco and San Mateo counties, 
2095 in Marin County and 262 in 
Santa Clara and San Benito 
counties. 


Labor-backed Demo stalls 
ban on professional scabs 


Failure of a labor-endorsed 
Southern California Assembly- 

man to vote in committee has 
bogged down the bill to outlaw 
professional strikebreaking in 
California. 


Assemblyman Ken Cory, an 
Orange County Democrat who 
has California COPE’s backing 
for re-election, sent word to the 
Assembly Labor Relations Com- 
mittee that he was unable to 
appear for the vote on Assembly 
Bill 559. 

The bill, sponsored by the 
California Labor Federation, 
would make employment of pro- 
fessional scabs in management- 
labor disputes illegal. 

Cory is the swing vote in the 
seven-member committee. Chair- 
man Walter Powers, Sacramen- 
to Democrat, recessed the com- 
mittee hearing for 20 minutes to 
give Cory an opportunity to 
show up. 

After his word he would not 
appear, the committee voted, 3 
to 3, with Powers and two other 
Democrats for the measure and 
three Republicans against it. 
The tie vote stalled the bill in 
committee. 

The vote before a jammed 


Air Controllers 
approve joining 
Marine Engineers 


The unaffiliated Professional 
Air Traffic Controllers Associa- 
tion voted a 92 per cent major- 
ity in a nationwide referendum 
in favor of joining the AFL-CIO 
Marine Engineers. 

President John Leyden said he 
was “greatly enthused by the 
vote to ratify proposals previ- 
ously approved by PATCO’s di- 
rectors and convention. 

He said the merger “brings us 
new resources, _ including 
MEBA’s very considerable experi- 
ence in labor-management rela- 
tions for professional people.” 

MEBA President Jesse Calhoon 
said he expects both groups will 
find “great dividends from work- 
ing to improve the status and 
well-being of professional and 
technical people in many varied 
occupations.” 
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hearing room came after strong 
appeals by labor representatives 
to send the measure to the floor. 
Speakers for AB 559 included 
Labor Federation Secretary John 
F. Henning, Bill Robertson, 
chairman of the Los Angeles 
Herald-Examiner Joint Strike- 
Lockout Committee representing 
workers whose jobs have been 
taken over by professional scabs, 
Leon Olson, president of Typo- 
graphical Union Local 21 on strike 
at the scab-run San Rafael In- 
dependent-Journal, and Richard 
Hackler, Communications Work- 
ers West Coast vice president. 
Cory indicated he might 
change his position if the bill 
were changed, a possibility the 
Labor Federation was exploring. 


Labor backs relief 
right for strikers 


Strikers are eligible for public 
assistance — whatever Alameda 
County said in its denial of help 
to Carmen’s Division 192 mem- 
bers in the recent A/C dispute— 
and the Central Labor Council 
means to see that they get help. 

Community Services Director 
James H. Trimble told council 
delegates that if their unions 
strike they should contact him 
so he may furnish the required 
letter to make strikers eligible 
for assistance. 

Under state law, workers in- 
volved in a strike declared a 
bona fide labor-management dis- 
pute by the state Department of 
Human Resources Development 
may receive assistance if they 
are certified as available for 
other work. 

So when you go on strike, file 
for assistance, Trimble said. 

Trimble spoke on the advice 
of Labor Council attorney Victor 
Van Bourg. Van Bourg said he is 
ready tc file suit for relief ben- 
efits for strikers who may be 
denied them. 
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AUTOMOTIVE MACHINISTS 1546 


cgular meetings of Lodge 1546 
om held on the first and third 
Tuesdays of each month at the 
hour of 8 p.m. in our building .at 
40260 MacArthur Bivd., Oakland. 


Fraternally, 
LEVIN CHARLES, 
Recording Secretary 


vvy 
AUTO & SHIP PAINTERS 1176 


- Auto, Marine & Specialty sean 
ers 1176 meets on the first ea 
third Tuesdays of every month = 
Room H, Labor Temple, 2315 Val- 
dez Street, Oakland, at 8 p.m 
Fraternally, 
LESLIE K. MOORE, 
Business Representative 


vw». 
AFSCME U.C. 371 


Our next regular meeting will be 
nets on July: 11 at Kroeber Hall, 
Room 155, at 2:00 p.m. It will be 
preceeded by the Executive Board 
meeting, also stewards meeting. It 
will be an open meeting to all mem- 
bere. The meetings will continue 
through July-August-September. 

Fraternally, 


J. 3. SANTORO, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


vv 
SERVICE EMPLOYEES 18 


- General membership meetings of 
Service Employees Local 18 are 
held at 3.p.m. the fourth Friday of 
eack month in Jenny Lind Hall, 
9267 Telegraph Avenue, Oakland. 


Fraternally, 
BEN J. TUSI, 
Secretary 


vvv 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 3 


General membership meeting Hall 
C, Labor Temple, 2315 Valdez St., 
Oakland, the fourth Friday of the 
month, 8 p.m. 

Fraternally, 
JACK KENNEDY, 
Business Representative 


vvy 
PLUMBERS & GAS FITTERS 444 


Meeting Notice 
Ac we have done in past years, 
there will be no Regular Meeting 
fox July, by order of President Wal- 
lace Hicks, The next regular meet- 
ing will be August 26, 1970. 
Fraternally, 
GEORGE A. HESS, 
Business Manager and 
Financial Sect’y-Treas. 
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HAYWARD CARPENTERS 1622 


Regular meetings are held the 
second and fourth Thursdays of 
each month at 8 p.m. with a social 
following the meeting on the fourth 
Thursday. 

The office of the financial secre- 
tary is open 7:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Monday through Wednesday; 8 
a.m. to 8 p.m. Thursdays, and 7:30 
a.m. to noon Fridays. 

Stewards meetings are at 7:30 p.m. 
on the second Tuesday of each 
month. A stewards training pro- 
gram is held in conjunction with 
the stewards meeting. 

Fraternally, 

JOHN C. DAVIS, 
President. 

KYLE MOON, 
Recording Secretary 


Vvyv 


CARPET & LINOLEUM 1290 


The next regular meeting of Car- 
pet, Linoleum and Soft Tile Work- 
ers Local 1290 will be held on 
Thursday, July 23, 1970, at 8 p.m.,, 
Hall “C’, 2315 Valdez Street, Oak- 
land, Please attend. 

National Conference deaths are 
now due and payable through NC 
360. Also $3.50 is ‘due for Brother 
Ed Johnson who passed away June 
26. 

Fraternally yours, 
Bob Seidel, 
Recording Secretary 


Hearst magazine. Labor asks you 
net to buy any Hearst publica- 
tion until Hearst scabbing in 
Los Angeles stops. 


OFFICIAL:UNION NOTICES 


SHEET METAL WORKERS 216 


Th. rezslar meetings are every 
8rd Wednesday of the month at 8 
p.m, in the Labor Temple. 

Fraternally, 
ROBERT M. COOPER, 
Business Representative 


vvy 
PRINTING SPECIALTIES 678 


Meeting second Thursday of the 
month at 8 p.m. in Cannery Work- 
ers Hall, 492 C Street, Hayward, 
California. 

Fraternally, 
JOSEPH CABRAL, 
Secretary 
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ALAMEDA CARPENTERS 194 


Carpenters Local 194 meets the 
first and third Monday evenings of 
the month at 8 p.m. in the Veterans 
Memorial Building, located at 2201 
Central Avenue, Alameda. 


Refreshments are served follow- 
ing the first meeting of the month 
in the Canteen for all present. You 
are urged to atten your Local’s 
meetings. 


Fraternally, 
WM. “BILL” LEWIS, 
“Recording Secretary 
vVvVYV 


IRON WORKERS. 378 


Our Regular Executive Bosrd 
meetings are held on the 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays of each month, 
8 p.m. 

Stewards meetings also are held 
the second and fourth Wednesdays 
of the month at 8 p.m. 

Our regular mémbership meetings 
are held on the 2nd and 4th Fri- 
days of each month, 8 p.m. 


Fraternally, 


BOB McDONALD, 
Business Agent 


vv 
MILLMEN’S UNION 550 


The next regular meeting of Mill- 
men’s Union 550. will be held on 
Friday, July 17, 1970, in Room 228- 
229, Labor Temple, 2315 Valdez 
Street, Oakland, California at 8 
p.m. 
Due to the resignation of Geo. H. 
Johnson as Financial Secretary, 
there will be an election held to fill 
this vacancy. 
Nominations for Financial Secre- 
tary will be held at our monthly 
meeting in July. 
Qualifications required to be 
nominated are as follows: 1—Pres- 
ent at the meeting, 2—At least 3 
years a member of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, 3—A member 
of Millmen’s Union 550, in good 
standing, at least one year prior 
to nomination, 4—at least 3 years a 
citizen of the coutry in which the 
Local Union is located. 
The monthly meeting for August 
will be held on Friday, August 14, 
1970, in Room 228-229, Labor Tem- 
ple, 2315 Valdez Street, Oakland, 
California at 8 p.m. This meeting 
is moved up one week due to the 
General Convention being held in 
August. 
The election ‘of Financial Secre- 
tary will be held on Friday, Aug- 
ust 14, 1970 in Room 224, Labor 
Temple, 2315 Valdez Street, Oak- 
land, California from 12 noon until 
8:30 p.m. 
Effective July 1, dues have been 
raised by 25 cents a month. 
Fraternally, 
ODUS G. HOWARD, 
Financial Secretary 
pro tem 

Vvy 


PRINTING SPECIALTIES 382 


Meeting second Friday of the 
month at 8 p.m. in Jenny Lind 
Hall, 2267 Telegraph Avenue, Oak- 
land. 

Fraternally, 

TED E. AHL, 

Secretary 
VYVvy 


TYPOGRAPHICAL 36 


ELECTION NOTICE 

A referendum will be held on 
Wednesday, July 15, 1970 (as per 
Union action) on three propositions 
—Merger with S.F. No. 21, Dues 
Change, and Mt. Diablo No. 597 
Assessment. 

Fraternally, 


WILBUR P. LEONARD, 
Secretary 
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If you're one of fhésé, 


The Wage & Hour Division re- 
gional office of the Department 
of Labor has $15,405 it has col- 
lected from chiseling employers 
but it can’t find the workers to 
whom the money belongs. 

It is looking for 120 Northern 
Cilifornia workers who were 
short changed and whose current 
addresses are unknown to the 
division. 

Twenty - nine of these people 
who have money coming. were 
last known to be in the East Bay, 
14 of them in Alameda County. 

The workers, and their last 
known addresses, are: 

Kenneth Adams, Rt. 2, 635 N 
Street, Vallejo; Robert Aguir, 
24506 Amador, Hayward; Jose 
A'amo, 68 Canal Drive, West 
Pittsburg; -Andrew Bolden, 170 
12th Avenue, Oakland; Jerry 
Brooks, 29 Grove Street, Apart- 
ment C, Berkeley; LL. C. Brooks, 
683 46th Street, Owkland:. 

Ignacio P. Cerros, 2881 Baum 
berg Avenue, Hayward; Joseph 
Cruz, 1828 89th Avenue, Oakland; 
Alta Gann, 268.Vernon Street, 
Oakland; Robert Grady, 714 
Brush Street, Oakland; 

Gary Hance, 9 (B) Chancellor, 
Richmond; James Harrell, 1342 
Wahoo Avenue, Vallejo;. Amos 
Hurley, 7788 Cottcnwood Lane, 


BARBERS 134 


The regular July meeting will be 
held on Thursday, July 23, 1970 at 
the Labor Temple, 23rd and Valdez 
Streets, Oakland. 

At our last meeting the Petition 
to raise prices 25 cents on all serv- 
ices or as amended passed. 

Petition of a $5 per month organ- 
izing assessment was defeated. 

Petition of an automatic fine of 
$10 on any member who fails to ap- 
pear before the Executive Board 
when cited by the Secretary to do 
so was passed. 

Petition to open shops on Mon- 
days before Christmas and New 
Years failed. 

Discussion was held on pros and 
cons of proposed merger and mem- 
bership voted not to merge at_this 
time. ‘ tt She 

New Petition was signed and read 
to close shops on Tuesdays follow- 
ing Washinton’s Birthday, Memori- 
al Day and Labor Day. This was 
amended to close shops on Satur- 
days before the above holidays in- 
stend of the Tuesdays after. This 
resolution may be discussed and 
amended again at the second read- 
ing on July 23. On the third reading 
in August vote will be held. 

Raffle was held and proceeds 
were sent to Los Angeles Herald- 
Examiner Strike Fund. 

Fraternally, 
JACK M. REED, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Yvy 
CARPENTERS 36 


The regular meeting for Car- 
penters Local Union 36 are held the 
first and third Thursdays of each 
month at 38460 Enterprise Way, 
Oakland, California 94621, at 8 p.m. 
Phone 569-3465. 

The hours of the Financial Sec- 
retary’s office are 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
Monday through Thursday. Friday 
the office closes at 1 p.m. 

Stewards meetings are held at 8 
p.m. on the fourth Thursday of 
each month, at the hall. 

Effective July 1, 1970, the month- 
ly dues were raised from $10.50 
to $11.75. 

Support yourself, attend your un- 
ion meetings! 


Fraternally, 

ALLEN L. LINDER, 
Recording Secretary 
Vvyv 
BERKELEY CARPENTERS 1158 


Special Notice 
On Thursday, July 16, 1970, we 


’ will have a guest speaker, who, I 


am sure, will make the evening 
very interesting. After he has given 
his talk there will be a question 
and answer period. 

Please try to be in attendance, 
and bring in some new interest and 
ideas for all, 

Regular meetings are held the 
first and third Thursdays of each 
month at Finnish Brotherhood 
Hall, 1970 Chestnut St., Berkeley. 

Effective July 1, 1970, dues will 
be raised $1.25 per month. 

Liquid refreshments 
served upon adjournment. 

See you at the next meeting. 

Fraternaly, 
Nick J. Afdamo, 
Recording Secretary 


will ‘be 


Pleasanton; 

Amaziah Jefferson, 2 Cunning- 
ham, Vallejo; Harold Johns Jr., 
75 Quail Court, Walnut Creek; 
Robert H. King, 4323 Grammer- 
zy Lane, Goncord; Virginia Kirt- 
ley, 289 Etwood Street, Suisun; 

Steven Liu, 20253 85th Avenue, 
Cakiand; Carol Martindale, 981 
Sicrra Road, Concord; Lillie K. 
Miller, 1501 Alamo Drive, C-12, 
Vacaville; Donald Murray, 21544 
Redwood Read, Castro Valley; 

Robert Padranos, 1595 Sunny- 
vale No, 20, Walnut Creek; 
Raymond E. Pennington, 2815 


{8-ready. 
Hamilton Avenue, Concord; Eti- 
eha Portis, 802 Louisiana Street, 
No. 4, Suisun; Harvey Robinson, 
675 D llth Street, Oakland; 

John 8. Smith, 245 McDouzal, 
Grove, Cakland; Mariano Valle- 
jo, 259 E. 2nd Street, Pittsburg; 
J. Zarbach, 1325 135th Avenue, 
San Leandro. 

If you are ope of them, write 
to Kenneth Hedberg, regional di- 
rector, Wage & Hour Division; 
U. S. Department of Labor, 459 
Golden Gate Avenue, Room 
10431, San Francisco 94102. Or 
Phone 556-0486. 


Low-wagé 


Low-wage imports are cut- 
ting back American textile‘and 
clothing .manufacturing ‘jobs, 
four . unioss . told. the . House 
Ways & Means Committee as 
they «wrged.Congress to regu- 
late ‘imports..: . pete with 

“We .eannet compete. :with 
wages of.'8.-cents ‘an hour im 
South Korea or 36 cents an 
hour“in Japan,” President ‘3a- 
cob Potofsky of the Amalga- 
mated OClothing Workers said. 

‘Laa@re Teper, research direc- 
tor of the Ladies Garment 
Workers, said that apparel im- 
ports -inoreased .661..per cent 
between 1956:and 1969. 

That cost American workérs 
heavily in jobs, he noted. 

United Textile Workers Pres- 
ident George Baldanazi warned 
that the average U.S. textile 
worker earns about half what 
the Labor Department says is 


curb urged 


necessary for a modest but ad- 
equate urban standard of liv- 
ing. ; Séa5 ‘ 

iS ox one ‘essential answer ‘to 
this question,” he said, “is fhe 
regulation. and control of low- 
wage ‘imports.”. 

‘ William.. ‘Pollock, . :presidsnt 
of the Textile Workers Union 
of. America, disclosed: that 32 
textile mills closed last year, 
wiping out 8,000 jobs and an- 
other 1,500 jobs.evaporated in 
the first four months of 1970 _ 
when nine more plants were 
shut down. 

In ‘most textile towns, there 
are no other job opportunities 
when a mill closes, he told the 
committee. 


Efforts at voluntary import ' 
agreements have failed, so the 
need now is for legislation au- 
thorizing quotas, he said. : 


Overhaul Social Security 
financing, committee urges 


ee | é . 

Social Security needs major re- 
form to assure adequate income 
for retired workers, a_ special 
committee on aging has toid the 
Senate. 

The committee’s interim report 
implied that a bill approved by 
the House and now before the 
Senate Finance Committee dces 
not go far enough. 

That measure calls for a 5 per 
cent increase in Social Security 
benefits plus cost of living in- 
creases for the future. 

The committee urged Congress 
to give serious consideration to 
financing part of future Social 
Security increases from general 
revenues to supplement the pay- 
roll tax on workers and em- 
ployers. 


The AFL-CIO and the Nation- 
al Council of Senior Citizens 
have urged this change as the 
most equitable way of funding 
needed improvements. 

Senator Harrison A. Williams. 
Jr., New Jersey Democrat and 
chairman of the committee on 
aging, said Americans of all ages 
should be concerned about the 
rising gap between income to re- 
tired workers and pay of those 
still on the job. 


More than a third of the 20,- 
000 060 Americans over 65, he 
said, are living in or near pov- 
erty. 

The committee proposed ex- 
ploring methods under which re- 
tirement benefits cou'd be ad- 
justed to reflect productivity, not 
just rising prices. 

In a separate statement, éight 
of the nine Republican commit- 
tee men said that “while living 
cost increases are important in 
modernization of Social Security, 


: ¥ ' 

Equity re-elects O'Neat 

President Frederick O’Neal of 
Actors” Equity and five other in- 
cumbent officers were re-elected 
for three-year terms in a mem- 
bership referendum. One new 
vice president was elected—Nan- 
cy Lynch, representing the 
chorus. ; 


they are not a substitute for in- 
creasing the over-all adequacy 
of the system in its design to 
provide income for older Ameri- 
cans.” But, they added, needed 
improvements will “take time.” 


Reagan aid offer 
comes too late in 
grape unionization 


After growers who produce’ 
more than 6,600,000 boxes of ta- 
ble grapes had signed contracts 
with the AFL-CIO United Farm 
Workers Organizing Committee, 
Governor Reagan announced the 
State Cenciliation Service was 
ready to help supervise union 
representation elections. 

Anti-union growers promptly 
called a news conference in Los 
Angeles, accepted Reagan’s pro- 
posal and asked for an end of 
the bcycott on their grapes until 
elections were held. 

UFWOC rejected Reagan’s of- 
fer as too late. 

“The time for elections has: 
long passed,” said UFWOC As- 
Sistant director Larry Itliang. 

“The strike an boycott will 


continue against all growers un-: 


til they sign contracts. 
“The union stands ready to ne- 


gotiate a settlement immediately: 


with all growers who are willing 
to negotiate.” 


It had signed approximately 35. 


such contracts at the time Itli- 
eng spoke. 
“The strike and boycott will 
Latest agreements were with 


13 growers in the Ccachella Val-- 


ley, San Joaquin Valley and in’ 
Arizona 

In his own statement, Reagan 
said he Was making his offer be- 
cause Congress had not passed 
Republican Senator George Mur- 
phy’s bill which would guarantea 
farm workers the right to organ- 
ize but prohibit them from strik- 
ing during harvest periods, when 
a strike would pay off. 
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Governor's farm labor 
plan is just a bit late 


After years of viewing the grape boycott with alarm, Gov- 
ernor Reagan has announced that he plans to have the state 
help settle the issue of unionism for farm workers. We don’t 


think the settlement he has in mind will please low-paid farm 
workers. 


It is not too cynical to note that the governor's offer of 
help comes after labor—itself and its friends with the aid of a 
strong boycott. of unfair growers—has made great strides in 
achieving union recognition and union contracts. 


Almost simultaneously with the governor's pitch, the 
United Farm Workers Organizing Committee announced that 
13 more growers had signed agreements, covering wages, 


fringe benefits, grievance machinery and all the essentials of 
union representation. 


The governor's bias against unionism is apparent in his 
announcement that he has made the State Conciliation Service 
available to supervise any elections to “enable farm workers 
to choose which, if any, union they wish to join.” 

He underscored the “if any” in his remarks. He should 
realize, however, that whenever UFWOC has been able to gain 


representational elections in the past it has been the farm 
workers’ overwhelming choice. 


With his offer, he repeats his support of GOP Senator 
Murphy’s bill to ban farm strikes at harvest time—when a 
strike would be effective—while ostensibly granting farm 
union recognition. This is anti-union legislation. 


The governor expresses concern for a soluton which will 


Kr “destroy an entire industry and the jobs it normally pro- 
vides.” 


He should be reminded that the only result of the current 
great upsurge in farm unionism has been to provide a measure 
of decency in pay and conditions, security and dignity for the 
people who labor at those jobs. 

Certainly those contracts, achieved under strike and boy- 
cott conditions, have in no way destroyed‘ the farm industry. 

America’s other industries have been under federal legal 
requirements for more than 30 years to baraain collectively 
with workers who are free to strike. None of those industries 
has been destroyed by those legal requirements. 


We find the governor's concern for a farm solution to be 
suspect as it appears at this late date—when the farm workers 
and labor have moved decisively for a union solution. 

UFWOC says that the Reagan move is years too late, that 


the solution now is in honorable agreements while strike and 
boycott remain in effect. 


To which we add the solution will be speeded by true 
bargaining rights, still denied farm workers by law, and the 


full right to strike if necessary—not the union-crippling Mur- 
phy bill. 


18-year-olds are people, too 


President Nixon has gone along with the AFL-CIO on at 
least one thing, however reluctantly. 

That is giving 18-year-old Americans the right to vote in 
Presidential elections. 

Nixon signed the renewal of the Voting Rights Act, which 
recognizes 18-year-olds as American citizens with at least some 
say at the ballot box, although the President did suggest a 
court challenge of this recognition. 

The conaressionat action fell short of what: the. AFL-CIO 
sought. It preferred a constitutional amendment. But the fed- 
eration was a key factor in winning this congressional recog- 
nition, which accomplishes the same purpose. 

The AFL-CIO position was that the. nation should no longer 
deny the right to vote to people it requires to fight for its 
country—and perhaps die or be maimed for life. 

It should not deny the right to vote to young people who 
mature faster than the voters of another generation, who are 
exposed to greater education and. information at increasingly 
earlier ages. 

Ki should recognize the growing dissent of the younger 
people by giving them an opportunity for the quieter and 
more effective expression of that dissent at the ballot box 
rather than on the streets or the college campuses. 

Let's hope the law survives the Nixan-desired court chal- 
lenge and that the young people actually do vote. 
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Nixon urged fo woo white blue collar vote 


A confidential report now on 
President Nixon’s desk urges him 
to woo political support of white 
blue collar workers with tax dol- 
lars. 


“These men are on a (finan- 
cial) treadmill,” the report. says. 
They have a “feeling of being 
forgotten” and “are overripe for 
a political response.” 

The report outlines ways tax 
dollars could be used to lure dis- 
satisfied blue collar workers to 
the Republican banner before 
the 1972 presidential elections. 

This would be an obvious bid 
to (1) cut off part of the sup- 
port George Wallace is expected 
to seek again in another third 
party presidential try and (2) 
replace loss of black votes re- 
sulting from Nixon’s position on 
school desegregation and open 
housing. 

“Porty per cent of American 
families, including 70,000,000 
family members, have incomes 
between $5,000 and $10,000 a 
year,” the document, authored 
by Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Jerome M. Rosow, says. 

“To a considerable extent, they 
feel like ‘forgotten people’ — 
those for whom the government 
and society have limited, if any, 
direct concern and little visibte 
action.” 

Of the financial squeeze on the 
blue collar worker, the report 
says: 

“Since 1965 money wages have 
advanced 20 per cent but real 
earnings measured in true pur- 
chasing power remained almost 
static. These men are on a tread- 
mill . ;. 

“Their only hope seems to be 
continued pressure for higher 
wages. 

“Their only spokesmen seem to 
be union leaders spearheading 
the demand for more money 
wages. 

“They are overripe for a politi- 
cal response to the pressing 
needs they feel sc keenly.” 

Sociologically and psycho'ogi- 
cally, the report makes these 
points: 

“Class status. Many of these 
workers .. . feel the pressure of 
constant succession by lower 
status groups, especially minori- 
ties. As the minorities move up a 
bit, they squeeze these people. 

“Feeling of being forgotten. 
These people are most exposed 


to the poor and the welfare re- 
cipients. Often their wages are 
only a notch or so above the lib- 
eral states’ welfare payments. 
Yet they are excluded from so- 
cial programs targeted at the 
disadvantaged — medical aid, 
housing, job training, Headstart 
programs, legal aid and the like. 

“Educational level. Since most 
blue collar workers have barely 
completed formal high school 
education, they have limited lev- 
erage to change occurations, 
and they have limited mobility 
to use their education as a lever 
to escape from their economic 
and social problems. 

“Low status of blue collar 
work. The American working 
man has lost re’ative class status 
with the growth of higher edu- 
cation, 

“Changes in the nature of the 
labor force have dramatized the 
professional and technical ex- 
perts to the relative detriment 
of the skilled worker. 


Letfers to 


Praise for dedication 


Editor, Labor Journal: 


I would like to express my sin- 
cere appreciation to Mr. Abe 
Newman of the Central Labor 
Council Job Piacement Program, 
and Mr. Bill Burks of the Human 


Resources Development Institute _ 


fo. assisting the California State 
Department. of Human Resources 
Development by obtaining union 
support of the Pre-Apprentice 
Building Trades MDT program. 
Not onty did these men partici- 
pate in the development of this 
program; they also spent many 
hours with the involved unions 
to obtain their endorsements. 
This Pre-Apprentice program 
is a further step to prepare dis- 
advantaged peopte of the Oak- 
land area for meaningful jobs in 
the Building Trades. Mr. New- 
man and Mr. Burks develcped 
this concept and convinced the 
Building Trades unions that this 
program is a sincere attempt by 
the Denvartment of Human Re- 
sources Development to work 
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‘Skilled workers also have hos- 
tility toward those below them 
at semi-skilled and unskille 
levels and the feeling is mutu; 
But all blue collar workers, ski 
ed or not, have been denegrated 
so badly—so harshly—that their 
jcbs have become a last resort, 
instead of decent respected ca- 
reers.” 

As methods to win voters from 
this group the report sugzests 
new directions in job upgrading, 
tax relief, child care, adult edu- 
cation and college aid. 

It urges more federal spending 
for moderate income housing, 
mass transit, recreation facilities 
— all aimed at the blue collar 
families. 

And it proposes such class ego 
builders as national awards for 
skilled crafts and postage stamp 
portrayai of various skilled 
crafts. 


the editor 


with the labor unicns to alleviate 
some of the employment prob- 
lems of the disadvantaged. I 
commend these gentlemen for 
their dedicated efforts to make 
this program a reality. 


BARBARA MERS. 
Manager, HUD- 
Concentrated 
Employment Program. 


Apprentice lists show 
women as minor minority 


Ninety-three women are ap- 
prentices in California. Almost 25 
per cent are from minority 
groups. 

It isn’t very many—a fraction 
of one per cent of all appren- 
tices. But it compares with only 
31 women apprentices, including 
35 per cent minority, in 1967. 

Move than half of the women 
apprentices are binderywomen or 
barbers 


IRON WORKERS training pact for $1,200,000 
to bring 600 minority group members into the 
trade is signed by Iron Workers President John 
H. Lyons, left, Labor Secretary James D. Hodg- 


son, center, and contractor representative Fred 


L. Maddison. Standing, left to right, are John 
L. Wilks, Fred Codding, Arnold Weber, J. Wil- 
liam Hardesty, Joseph La Rocca and Robert 
McGarrahan. 


from the EDITOR'S CHAIR 


When a bargain is really no bargain 


Daughter Ann had to be out- 
fittec for Camp Fire Girls camp. 
Everything she wore at camp 
last year had been outgrown. In 
fact, everything she wore any- 
where last year has been out- 
grown. 


First stop was the shoe de- 
partment. Bring a pair of sturdy 
hiking shoes, said the message 
to parents. 

The shoe salesman brought 
out two poirs of desert boots. 

xk &k & 

“THIS PAIR,” he said, 
$6.95. The other is $9.95.” 

“What’s the difference?” I 
said. “They look alike to me.” 

Then I looked inside the $7.95 
pair ond got my answer. “PROD- 
UCT OF SPAIN,” it said. 


“No thanks,” I told the clerk. 


“I won’t buy these. Not when 
the people who made them got 
36 cents an hour.” 


He looked gloomy and said, 
“Even less. A lot less.” 

So we bought the U.S.-made 
boots. Not because we’re heroes 
but just because if I sent my 
daughter to camp wearing low- 
wage—starvation wage, in fact— 
competition to what American 
workers produce, I’d feel like a 
rat. 


“is 


xk kk 

I HAVE nothing against Span- 
ish working people. They live un- 
der fascism and if they have 
anything called unions, those 
so-called unions are “responsi- 
ble” to the government, which 
means they can’t do anything 
about raising wages. 

But I have a great deal against 
the employers who profit by such 
low-wage policies, whether they 
are in Spain, Hong Kong, Korea 
or Japan. And whether they 
make clothing, electronic items 
or what have you. 

Their profit on wages of 36 
cents and much less must be 
astronomical, even after you de- 
duct import duties. 

And because they can sell for 
less even after paying tariff, they 


are running American workers 
out of jobs by the thousands. 

The sourest note in this is that 
American business has found 
foreign industry a profitable in- 
vestment. Much of what comes 
in is made by foreign subsidiaries 
of American firms, who reap 
profits while cutting down on 
American jobs. 

xk kk 

WHETHER the employer who 
profits is American or not, Con- 
gress must do something about 
the flood of cheap imports. 

And meanwhile, when you’re 
in a clothing store, be sure that 
what you buy has a union label. 

That way you won’t be joining 
employers in profiting on mis- 
ery—abroad and at home. 


Clerks gain in 
shoe store pact 


Continued from page 1 


1 expiration of the former agree- 
ment. 

Wages for sale employes are 
raised 30 cents an hour and 
cashiers, wrappers and _ stock- 
room employes get a 20-cent per 
hour increase. 


It grants part time employes 
prorated holiday and vacation 
pay, which formerly was not 
paid those who work less than 
20 hours a week. Holiday pay was 
increased to triple time from the 
former two and one-half time 
pay. 

The agreement was reached 
late in June and ratified by a 
9-to-1 vote margin by the em- 
ployes. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is a 
Hearst magazine. Labor asks you 
not to buy any Hearst publica- 
tion until Hearst scabbing in 
Los Angeles stops. 


Progress in restaurant talks 


Continued from page 1 


ployes’ dependents, improved 
hospital-medical provisions and 
added pension contributions. 

The four-hour bartender shift 
provosed by employers would be 
paid at 70 per cent of pay for a 
full shift. 

The employer association rep- 
resents 90 restaurants and an- 
other close to 700 establishments 


sign separately. Restaurants in- 
volved are in Oakland, Alameda, 
Piedmont, Albany, Berkeley and 
Emeryville. Some 7,800 employes 
are involved. 

Meanwhile, Culinary Workers 
& Bartendcrs Local 823 in South- 
ern Alameda County was also in 
negotiations but had recessed 
talks awaiting resclution of the 
north county bargaining. 
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2,000 housing 
units here asked 
by building trades 


Continued from page 1 


bor Arthur Fletcher, who agreed 
to set up a meeting with new 
Labor Secretary James D. Hodg- 
gon. 

Thomas J. Sweeney of Electri- 
cal Workers 595 commented that 
Childers’ report indicated that 
the Nixon administration, while 
threatening arbitrary “Philadel- 
rhia type” plans, cpposed volun- 
tary cooperation between build- 
ing trades labor and minorities. 

“We have a record of action, 
and the biack community is part 
of that action,” Childers said. 
“We and the minorities are ‘to- 
gether and our position to the 
government is that we have a 
program—fund it.” 

The BTC voted, on the sug- 
gestion of President Paul Jones, 
to invite Central Labor Council 
Executive Secretary - Treasurer 
Richard K. Groulx to attend a 
specia’ meeting of nuilding trades 
unicm representatives to discuss 
greater building trades affilia- 
tion to the CLC and COPE. 

In 2 reference to crucial polit- 
ical battles and the jobless prob- 
lem, Al Thoman of Carpenters 
Local 36, who made the motion, 
nected that “anything that helps 
us work together in these times 
is needed.” 


Tilles named to 
welfare board 


Michael Tilles of Musicians Lo- 
cal 6 has been named to the Ala- 
meda County Welfare Commis- 
sion by the board cf supervisors. 

Tilles, an Alameda Czcunty 


-Central Labor Council detegate 


and member of the council’s by- 
laws committee, was appointed 
to a seven-year term on the 
commission. 

His other public service has 
included membership on the 
board of trustees of Agnews 
Stat Hospital. 


Registration drive 


Continued from page 1 


views for Mulford’s Reagan- 
oriented policies at Sacramento, 
said his campaign registration 
effort is going ahead at full 
speed. 

Voters are being signed up at 
a 700 to 950 a week clip, he said, 
and for the first time in history 
there should be enough Six- 
teenth District Democrats to 
send a Democrat to the Assem- 
bly. 


When the State Building 
Trades Council meets in con- 
vention next week it will have 
a resolution before it from 
AJlameda County Building 
Trades Council President Paul 
Jones to give motoris‘s a bet- 
ter break on automobile insur-~- 
ance. 

Jones noted that when a 
husband or wife is found 
gui.ty of a moving traffic vio- 
lation, insurance companies 
raise auto premium rates for 
both. 

His resolution would ask 
legislation to deny insurance 
firms access to traffic offense 
data of the State Department 
of Motor Vehicles. 

Such data would be available 
only to police under Jones’ pro- 
posal. 


_ * Sate a — 


for next Wednesday, Thursaay 
and Friday at the Del Webb_ 
Towne House. Because the 

state body’s executive board 

and committees go into session 

Monday and Tuesday, the BTC 

voted to cancel its execucive 

board meeting Tuesday. 

The BTC voted to cloze its 
office Tuesday, September 8, 
because the day comes beiween 
two holidays, Labor Day, Sep- 
tember 7, and Admission Day, 
September 9. 

Jones and Secretary-Treas- 
urer Lamar Childers were 
named delegates to the Cali- 
fornia Labor Federation con- 
vention beginning August 31 
in San Francisco. 


Congress beats Nixon veto 
of hospital construction bill 


Congress overrode a presiden- 
tial veto for the first time in 10 
years on a major expansion cf 
the Hill-Burton Act, which pro- 
vides federal funds to bui'd and 
modeinize hospitals, outpatient 
clinics and other medical care 
facilities. 

President Nixon termed the 
labor - backed legislation “fis- 
cally irresponsible” c’!aiming that 
it would force him to spend 
whatever Congress appropriated 
for key health care programs, 
even if it would upset the Ad- 
ministration’s budget priorities. 

The Senate voted 176-19 to 
overrid= the veto. 

Only 12 Republicans voted to 
uphold Nixon, while 23 Republi- 
can senators joined with a solid 
Democratic contingent to repass 
the bill over the President’s ob- 
jections. 

Earlier, the House voted 279- 
98 to override the veto. Both the 
House and Senate votes were 
well over the two-thirds majority 
required by the Constitution. 

The legis'ation authorized up 
to $2,790,000,600 over a three- 
year reriod. However. the money 
must still be appropriated in 
separate legislation and Ccngress 
frequently appropriates less than 
the ceiling set by the authoriza- 
tion bill. 

Actually, the White House 
claim that language in the ve- 
toed bill compels the President 
to spend the full amount took 
some senators and congressmen 


Minimum wage was 
25 cents an hour 
just 32 years ago 


The federal Wage & Hour Ad- 
ministration celebrated its 32nd 
anniversary by recalling that in 
1938 its sole job was to enforce 
a 25 cents an hour minimum 
wage and time and a half after 
44 hours for 15,000,000 workers. 

It now covers 46,000,000 work- 
ers, with more than 100 different 
minimum wage rates. All of the 
minimums are far above the or- 
iginal 25 cents an hour but sub- 
stantially below what the AFL- 
CIO says is necessarv to main- 
tain a decent standard of living. 

The Federal Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, which created the di- 
vision as part of the Department 
of Labor, was signed into law 
on June 25, 1938 by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

In proposing such an agency, 
President Roosevelt declared: 

“Goois rroduced under condi- 


ticns which do not meet rudi- 


mentary scndards of decency 


should be regarded as contra- 
band and ought not to be allowed 
to pollute the channels of inter- 
state commerce.” 


by surprise, since the power of 
Congress to compel funds to be 
spent has been considered a de- 
batable, still undecided consti- 
tutiona! issue. 

The AFL-CIO had strongly 
urged both the House and Sen- 
ate to override the veto. It would 
have really been “fiscal irre- 
sponsibility” if Congress hadn’t 
provided for “urgently needed” 
medical facilities, AFL-CIO Leg- 
islative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller 
stressed. 


Champagne and 
voting don't mix 


Champagne is great stuff if 
you like it but not just before 
a union representational elec- 
tion, Automobite Salesmen Lo- 
cal 1095 pointed out this week. 

Local 1095’s comment cov- 
ered Central Chevrolet in Fre- 
mont where salesmen gave the 
union a 9-9 tie in a National 
Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion. In another election, at 
Mezzitti Volkswagen, a'so -in 
Fremont, Loca! 1085 won 5 to 1. 

But at Central Chevrolet, 
Secretary - Treasurer Vincent 
Fulco charged, management 
staged a champagne breakfast 
at 8 a.m. on the day when the 
vote was held at 11:30. 

That will be the basis for an 
unfair labor practices charge 
by the union with the NLRB, 
he said. 


Suit charges poor 
and taxpayer hurt 
by Reagan inaction 


Sixty welfare patients have 
filed suit accusing Governor 
Reagan of illegally blocking a 
federally funded program to 
provide job training for unem- 
ployed welfare recipients. 

The suit filed in San Francis- 
co federal court in their behalf 
by California Rural Legal Assist- 
ance, charges Reagan violated 
a 1968 amendment to the Social 
Security Act by refusing to est- 
ablish Work Incentive Programs 
(WIN)? in half of California’s 58 
counties. ° 

By refusing to put un 20 per 
cent of the cost, CRLA said, 
California passed up $5 600000 
in federal funds that wo'd have 
addeed 8,200 training rositions 
to WIN’s program for 16 800. 

The suit charges Reagan’s ac- 
tion increased state and local 
taxes by “locking poor people 
onto the welfare rolls.” 
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Auto insurance breck asked 


The convention is scheduled - 
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